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INTRODUCTION. 


T ſeems very doubtful whether the cauſe of 


chriſtianity has been more injured by perfi- 
dious friends, than by avowed enemies. There 
is no doubt, however, that as it's divine Author 
was betraycd by a %, ſo his pure and perfect 


religion has been frequently betrayed by an 
apology. This ſpecics of infidelity was reſerved 


for the refinement of modern times. The groſs 
Irony and coarſe buffoonery of former ages 
comport not with. the delicacy of the preſent, 
which rejects every thing that is not poliſhed to 
the faſhion. 

Amongſt the Apologiſts for Chriſtianity may 
be ranked the celebrated author of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire. Whether this 
ngenious hiſtorian deſigned, at the ſame time, 
that his claborate work ſhould compriſe the 
Decline and Fall of the Chriſtian Religion—is 


beſt known to his own comprehenſive mind. But, 


lurcly, the particular account of Chriſtianity, | 


A 3 which 


which he has interwoven with his general hiſtory, fr 
almoſt authoriſes the conjecture. Had this ac. bn 
compliſhed hiſtorian poſſeſſed a due veneration | Al 
for the awful truths of a religion which is the jud 
moſt worthy of the Creator, as being moſt con- th: 
ducive to the happineſs of his creatures, he | ligh 
might have contributed no leſs to the benefit, ot 
than to the information of mankind, by an un- ö ſup; 
prejudiced account of it. But, unhappily for | Ent 
his admirers, “ he has contrived to weave into WM. - 
his narration one continued ſneer upon the cauſe Wi part] 
of Chriſtianity, and upon the writings and ; com 
characters of it's ancient patrons *. — That Warr 
ſuch an author ſhould have admirers is not ath won 
all wonderful, ſince his luminous and methodical | nuth 
pages have thrown light and order upon ſubjects s lia 
the moſt obſcure and perplexed. With every re- po 
quiſite to form the complete hiſtorian, profound een 
and various erudition, diſcriminating judgment] Ulty « 
exquiſite taſte, and peripicuity of ſtyle, this prejud 
writer has indiſputable claim to the admiratio zoſſib1 
of the claſſical reader. But the ſame philolo, |... 
phic cye which has penetrated the miſts of obq vidity 

Ihe A 


See Paley's Philoſophy, p. 395. Ito. 
ſcurity 


INTRODUCTION, vii 
ſcurity, in exploring the records of ancient 
times, and enabled him to diſcover truth from 
alſhood in every other ſubject, diſtorted by pre- 
judice, has viewed the objects connected with 
the Chriſtian cauſe in the moſt contemptuous 
light, and has led him to treat of it with the 
moſt diſparaging inſinuations. It might be 
ſuppoſed, however, that, as prejudice is ſo evi. 
lent in that part of the hiſtory which contains 
an account of Chriſtianity, judicious and im- 
partial readers would carefully ſeparate the droſs 
om the ſurrounding ore. But the faſcinating 
charms of a celebrated author are apt to ſtamp 
won all his opinions indelible characters of 
tuth; and the mind of the moſt judicious reader 
b liable to be warped by prejudices that are 
ſupported by arguments of the moſt ſubtle and 
ngenious kind, eſpecially where any congeni- 
lity of mind, or any propenſity to the ſame 
prejudices is diſcoverable. It would ſcarcely be 
poſſible, on any other grounds, to account for 
learned divine's embracing, with ſeeming 
widity, the prejudices of this eloquent hiſtorian. 
Ihe Author of the Sermon on which the fol- 
A 4 lowing 
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viii INTRODUCTION. 


lowing Strictures are written, poſſeſſed of 3 
ſtrong and elegant mind, cultivated with laudahk; 
diligence, and ſtored with various knowledge 
but warped by prejudice, and ſwayed by the 
illuſions of fancy, ſeems to have fo blind] 


adopted the religious ſentiments of his favourite 
hiſtorian, as to pay more reverence to his autho 
rity, than to that of all other human writers, and 
almoſt than to the ſacred hiſtorians themſelves 
— The truth of this aſſertion will appear in the 
following Strictures, 


G 


3TRICTURES, &. 


* has been already obſerved, that the accom- 
pliſhed writer of the ſermon, which is the 
ſubject of theſe ſtrictures, is ſwayed too much 
ſometimes by the illuſions of fancy. The juſt- 
neſs of this obſervation will be evident by ob- 


ſerving the manner in which the awful name of 


Jehovah is introduced into his elegant Sermon. 
* But the deep-rooted jealouſy, and implacable 
averſion, which Jehovah entertained towards 
the moſt harmleſs and trivial rites of the Pagan 
ſuperſtition, would be yet more reaſonably ex- 


"tended to the ſeductive powers of their elo- 


quence ; and may induce us to adopt ſome dif- 
ferent characteriſtics as the criteria of an in- 


ſpired language.—If the expreſſions of Jove 


were clear and determinate, the expreſſions of 
Jchovah would be obſcure and ambiguous :—if 
the 


E 186 
if the conceptions of Jove were arrayed in the 
charms of unaffected elegance, and graceful 
ſimplicity, the conceptions of Jehovah would 
be overwhelmed by the gaudy trappings of 
daring metaphors, extravagant hyperboles, and 
intricate conſtructions :!>1if Jove ſpoke in the 
fiowing ſmoothneſs of the Attic modulation, 
Jehovah would ſpeak in the conciſe harſhneſs, 
of the Helleniſtic barbarity.”* (See Sermon, 
| , 3. 

This unſcemly mention of ſo ſacred a name 

I am. charitably inclined to attribute more to 
the illuſions of fancy, than to any want of re- 
verence for ſo hallowed a Being. Our critic 
ſcems ſo enamoured of claſſic literature, in 
which taſte and imagination are ſo conſtantly 
gratified, that, in the habitual gratification of 
theſe, ne models his language by that elegant 
ſtandard, and appears not always to diſtinguiſh 
ſufficiently between ſacred and profane ſubjects. 
This apology we candidly offer both for the in- 
troductory and ſubſequent pages of his extra- 
ordinary Sermon. 
It is remarked by our learned critic, that 
« a bare inſpection of the numberleſs com- 
ments, which have been written on the New 
Teſtament, a bare recital of the endleſs con- 
troverſics, to which it's doctrines have given 
birth, will abundantly convince us that perſpi- 
3 cuity 
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cuity at leaſt cannot with any juſtice be enume- 
rated amongſt the gifts of the Spirit: — that if 


the obſcurity of theſe writings cannot properly 


be denominated a conſiderable error, it will be 
readily acknowledged to be a conſiderable 7- 
perfeftion :>an imperfection, which has more 
deeply wounded the real intereſts of chriſtianity, 
than the moſt artful machinations of it's moſt 
inveterate enemies: which has inflamed the 
minds of Chriſtians with ſuch hatred towards 
each other, that they have inflicted on their bre- 


thren the moſt atrocious cruelties with leſs re- 


morſe, and greater triumph, than they ever ex- 
perienced from the zeal of Infidels : (See Gib- 
bon, Vol. II. p. 495)—which has tempted many 
to apoſtatize from the faith, as concluding that 
a religion could not have God for it's author, 
which had excited ſuch diſſentions and animoſi- 
ties amongſt men. The mild ſpirit of tolera- 
tion, which has at length penetrated into the 
moſt civilized countries of Europe, will prove, 
ve truſt, an inſuperable obſtacle to a repetition 
of ſimilar enormities: it cannot, however, be 
obſerved without ſome mixture of concern, that 
though the powerful remedies of learning and 
criticiſm have repeatedly been applied to deter- 
mine the controverſies, which have been agitated 
in the Chriſtian world, yet all hopes of ſucceſs 
appear utterly groundleſs, unleſs unanimity 
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ſhould be effected by a ſupernatural influence, 
or a new revelation vouchſafed to elucidate the 
former.” (Sermon, p. 7—9.) 

But, ſurely, this ſagacious reaſoner has, in 
ſome meaſure, miſtaken the effect for the cauſe, 
It is not ſo much the obſcurity of the ſacred 
writings that has cauſed ſuch numberleſs com- 
ments upon thein, as thoſe numberleſs com- 
ments have cauſed that obſcurity. For it is a 
trite obſervation, that a multiplicity of com- 
mentators rather obſcure than elucidate an au— 
thor, as the deſire which every commentator 
has to make an author ſpeak his own language, 
gives ſo many meanings to almoſt every ſen— 
tence, that the ſpirit of the author cvaporates 
into forced and unnatural conceits. This ob- 
ſervation, with reſpect to the evangelical 
writings, is confirmed by experience; ſince thoſe 
who have peruſed the ſimple text without the 
perplexity of comments, have collected the ſenſe 
of it without difficulty. 

But with regard to the obſcurity obſervable 
in ſome parts of the evangelical records it 
ought to be aſcertained how far this obſcurity 
is conducive to the wiſe purpoſes of it's all- 
wiſe Author; and how far obſcurity is deſigned 
by thoſe writers which have received ſuch un- 
bounded praiſes from claſſical readers, before 1t 


be conſidered an imperfection. It is well known 
the 


E 


the ſacred writings have anſwered the gracious 
purpoſes for which they were deſigned, and 
therefore the objection of obſcurity, though 
numberleſs other reaſons were omitted, muſt be 
of the leaſt conſequence. But if compared with 
examples of the beſt heathen models, it will 
appear of no validity at all. Whoever has 
carefully peruſed the works of Plato, Ariſtotle, 
and eſpecially Thucydides, muſt have obſerved 
frequently a deſigned ambiguity and a ſtudied 
obſcurity. —Amongſi the earlieſt ſages, obſcurity 
was deemed ſo eſſential a part of wiſdom, that 
they invented a method of expreſſing their 
thoughts which was unintelligible by the vulgar, 
and therefore the uſe of hicroglyphics was eſta- 
bliſhed among the Egyptian philoſophers. 

And as for the ſtyle of the ſacred writers— 
the ſupreme authority of the Lawgiver ſhould 
ſanction the uſe of ſuch modes of ſpeech, whe- 
ther plain or figurative, as he conceived beſt 
expreſſed his awful meaning. And though the 
conſtruction of ſentences were not perfectly 
graceful or elegant, yet would the ſacred writings 
be not the leſs venerable, it being the authority 
of the Lawgiver, and not the beauty of the lan- 
guage which makes all laws obligatory. Nor is 


it any wonder that obſcurity ſhould be found in 


theſe ancient writings, when, at the diſtance 


being 


only of about ſeven hundred years from their 
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being enacted, we perceive the eloquent Cicero 
confeſſing his ignorance of ſome parts of the 
laws of the twelve tables, owing to their obſcu- 
rity *, which were, doubtleſs, perſpicuous at 
the time they were written, but became obſcure 
not by themſelves, but by the change of cuſtoms 
and manners.—i'or which reaſon it may be 
fairly concluded, that the obſcurity is leſs in the 
writings than in the circumſtances attending 
them—leſs in matters of faith, than in ourſelves. 
For we are told in ſcripture, that “ the ſecret 
of the Lord is with them that fear him: and 
he will ſhow them his covenant.” —( Pſalm xxv, 
14.) Obſcurity of ſtyle is ſo far from being 
thought an imperfection by critics of the exacteſt 
taſte, that it is eſteemed no mean beauty, The 
reaſon of which is, that thoſe paſſages which 
are at firſt difficult to underſtand, when well 


underſtood, are better reliſhed than ſuch as arc ; 
plain, and afford no ſcope to the imagination; 
for the pleaſure of conquering a difficulty in a | 
ſublime paſſage, which is obſcure from the very | 
genius of the compoſition, is always more per- 
manent than that which is received from a care- 


* Cicero de Legibus, Lib. ii. To this purpoſe, in A. Gell, 4 
Lib. xx. C. 1. Nam longa ætas verba atque mores veteres ob- 
literavit, quibus verbis moribuſque ſententia legum compre- 
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lefs peruſal. This obſervation is intended for 
intelligent readers (the EYNETOT), who will 
readily perceive it's peculiar application to the 
ſacred writings, the neceſſary obicurity of which, 
being only ſuch as the nature of the ſubject oc- 
caſions, affords the fineſt exercitation of the 
reaſoning faculty. And thoſe who have ob- 


tures ought to conſider, whether the ſubjects 
there treated of could have been written in a 
more popular and perſpicuous ſtyle than we find 
uſed by the ſacred writers, or in a ſtyle more 
ſuitable to their character and deſign. But ſo 
unreaſonable is the objection which we are con- 
fidering, that as many have objected to the ſim- 


the ſacred records. 


“Tres mihi convivæ prope diſſentire videntur, 
« Poſcentes vario multum diverſa palato *. 
| 
To attribute the atrocious cruelties which 
have been practiſed by falſe zealots to the genuine 


ſpirit of chriſtianity, is to deny the authority of 
that voice which proclaimed, © Peace on carth, 
good-will towards men.” The real cauſes of 
theſe enormities having been ſo repeatedly urged 


Hor. 2 Ep. ii. 61. 


with 
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jected to the occaſional obſcurity of the ſcrip- 


plicity and perſpicuity, as to the obſcurity of 
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with ſuch irreſiſtible force of evidence, it would 
be ſuperfluous: to add a word on a ſubject ſo 
ſucceſsfully pre-occupied by the ableſt caſuiſts. 
It is, however, hence evident, that, if they had 
been any prejudice to Chriſtianity, they would 
not have been ſo plainly foretold by it's author; 
who, it muſt be allowed, would, in common 
prudence, forbear to mention any circumſtance 
that was detrimental to his own religion. But 
to impute the ceſſation of theſe enormities to 
the © mild ſpirit of toleration,”” is not to trace 
effects to their cauſes. What but the genuine 
ſpirit of Chriſtianity is the cauſe of this tolera- 
tion? To be convinced of this, we need only 
conſult the records of ancient hiſtory, and we 
ſhall find that toleration never exiſted, even in 
name, before the promulgation of Chriſtianity. 
In reading the Hiſtory of ancient Rome, ve 
cannot but remark how widely the author of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire differs 


from the moſt authentic hiſtorians. It is ſaid 


by the former, that the emperors of Rome 
« bchcld, without concern, a thouſand forms 
of religion ſubſiſting in peace under their gentle 
ſway *;” while the latter record the ſevereſt 


prohibitions againſt any innovations in the eſta- 


* Gibbon's Hiſtory, Vol, II. p. 519. 


bliſhed 


E 
bliſhed religion of their country *. And if this 
mild and benign ſpirit of toleration does not 
breathe in the legiſlation of Rome, we ſhall in 
vain expect to find it in the leſs perfect legiſla- 
tion of any other country in the ancicnt world: 
And as for the controverſies which ſtill agitate 
the Chriſtian world, they need not any ſuper- 
natural influence to determine them, ſince it 
muſt be the fault of thoſe who are concerned in 
them, 1f they be not managed with a temper 
ſuitable to the benevolent precepts of the goſpel. 
Nor do theſe controverſies ſo darken the revela- 
tion which is vouchſafed to us, as to require 
another to elucidate it. An idea this is, which 
ſeems totally inconſiſtent with a proper ſenſe of 
revelation, the authority of which muſt be con- 
ſiderably diminiſhed by repetition. God having 
afforded us ſufficient evidence that the revela- 
tion which he vouchſafed to beſtow upon us 
comes from him, expects to be credited upon his 
word, and will not gratify the curioſity of men 


® Vide Liv. L. iv. C. 30. Datum inde negotium ædi- 


libus, ut animadverterent, nequi nifi Romani Dii, neu quo alio 
more quam patrio colerentur.” Ibid, L. xxxix. C. 16, Sacri- 
ficulos vateſque, foro, circo, urbe prohibetent, vaticinos. libros 
conquirerent, comburerentque, omnem diſciplinam ſacriſicandi 
præterquam more Romano abolerent.” Vide Tacit. Annal. 
L. xi, C. 81. Ibid. L. xiv. C. 30. Vide etiam Valer, Max. 
L, i. C. 3» 
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who diſbelieve it. Nor can the obſcurity in 


ſome parts of revelation, properly conſidered, be 
any imperfection in that ſyſtem, the Author of 
which was declared to © open his mouth in 


parables, and to utter dark ſayings of old.” —4 
declaration which ought to filence the clamour 
of thoſe whoſe voices are only heard in objec- 
tions. It is a ſufficient reaſon for ſome parts of 
revelation being obſcure, that, if they had been 
more clearly revealed, the purpoſes of revelation 
would not have been anſwered ſo perfectly as 
they have been. To enumerate the cauſes of 
obſcurity in the language of revelation, would 
be to re-echo the ſayings of many inquiſitive and 
ſucceſsful writers on that ſubject, and would 
have as little novelty in it as the repetition of 
the objections which have been ſo repeatedly 
anſwered. And as for that unanimity which is 
ſuppoſed of ſufficient conſequence to be effected 
by a ſupernatural influence;—it by no means 
appears to be either promiſed or deſigned by the 


goſpel, but would counteract the very deſign of 


revelation, and the methods of God's wiſdom in 
his diſpenſations for the ſalvation of men. 

I. I ſhall now proceed to the conſideration of 
the other charge alledged, by our Critic, againſt 
the writers of the New Teſftament—namely, that 
of “ conſiderable error.“ 


The 
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The firſt paſſage produced by Dr. E., in ſup- 
port of his charge of conſiderable error, is 
Matt. xvi. 28.: © Verily I ſay unto you, there be 
ſome ſtanding here, which ſhall not taſte of 
death, till they ſee the Son of Man coming in 
his kingdom.” | 

Our critic raiſes two objections to the under- 
ſanding this of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. 
The one 1s, that by detaching this verſe from the 
former (which certainly can only be applicd to 
the univerſal judgment,) we not only tranſgreſs 
an important rule of criticiſm, but we © thus 


tne, that they ſhould /e the Son of Man 
coming in his kingdom.“ (Sermon, p. 15.) 

In anſwer to the firſt objection, that by de- 
aching this verſe from the former, we tranſgreſs 
n important rule of criticiſm-hich is deli- 
ered in the 14th page: That whenever the 
ame word is uſed in the ſame ſentence, or in 
lüfferent ſentences not diſtant from each other, 
re ought to interpret it preciſely in the ſame 
enſe; unleſs either that ſenſe ſhould involve a 
nlpable contradiction of ideas, or the writer 
apreſsly inform us, that he repeats the word in 
iireſh acceptation. We reply, that this rule, 
Important as it may ſeem, is imperfect when 
pplicd to the ſacred writers, ſince they will be 


tequently found to uſe the ſame word in a to- 
| B 2 tally 


make our Saviour foretel what was by no means 
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that they ſhould / e the Son of Man coming it 


may be thus completely refuted by a collatiq; 


which ſhall 1 not taſte death, till they ſee th 
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tally different ſenſe when applied to different 
ſubjects the change of fubject therefore may 
authorize a change of the ſenſe of a word; it ought 
therefore to have been added—or unleſs there 
is a change of the ſubject. And ſudden tranſi- 
tions are not uncommon in the New Teſtament 
A very ſtrong argument why this verſe ſhould 
be detached from the preceding, is, that St. 
Mark and St. Luke ſeem to detach it by the 
particles uſed in the introduction—ſee Mark 
ix. I. Luke ix. 27.—particularly the latter, b 
the forcible particle bur. 
The other objection is, that “ we make ou 
Saviour foretel what was by no means true: 


his kingdom: ſince, as an ingenious writer half 
very juſtly obſerved (Theol. Repoſ. Vol. VB 
P- 188.), Chriſt was no more viſibly preſent 7 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, than at the earth 
quake of Liſbon, or the ſiege of Gibraltai.| 
(See p. 16.) 

The validity of this objection depends entirel 


upon the doctor's literal interpretation of t 
phraſe, © Ye ſhall /e the Son of Man,” &c., ag; 
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of the Evangeliſts. In St.. Luke our Lord dg 
clares to the ſurrounding multitude, “ ButY 
tell you of a truth, there be ſome ſtanding her 


kingdo 
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kingdom of God (Luke ix. 27.). And in St. 
Mark, it is added, © come with power.“ Now 
whatever may be the ſenſe of the phraſe, king- 
dim of God, it is evident there can be no perſo- 


the ſecond petition in the Lord's prayer, we do 
not expect any viſible appearance of the kingdom 
F God: and as the Son of Man coming in his 
tinzdom, muſt be admitted a parallel expreſſion, 
we cannot, by parity of reaſon, expect any viſible 
ppearance by © the Son of Man coming in his 
kingdom.” The objection therefore to the word 
ke is unworthy ſo learned a critic as Dr. Ed- 
mrds. And, if no ſtronger arguments can be 
«duced, I ſee no reaſon why we ſhould not 
dopt the ſenſe which the context and the beſt 
nitics give us of this paſſage.— That not all 
boſe to whom our Saviour was ſpeaking, ſhould 
le before they ſaw a demonſtration of the 
labliſhment of the Meſſiah's kingdom by his 
movidential appearance for the deſtruction of 
uſalem, frequently called, the coming of the 
In of Man—alluding at the ſame time to the 
Inculous propagation of the goſpel by the 
luſion of the Holy Ghoſt. Certainly it muſt 
atiq allowed, there is a great verbal difference be- 
dc een the Son of Man coming in his kingdom, and 
But 1 * in the glory of his Father with his 
her * B 3 angels“ 
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| ing this prophecy of the final diſſolution of 4 
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angels''— to reward every man according to 
his works.“ 
II. The next paſſage adduced by our Critic 
in favour of his hypotheſis—that the Apoſtles 
expected and predicted that the end of the world 
would be immediately ſubſequent to the de. 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem—is, Matt. xxiii. 39, 
ed £- ſhall not ſee me henceforth, till ye ſhall 
ſay, Bleſſed is he that cometh in the name off 
the Lord. Our Critic explains this paſſage off 
the deſtruction of the world, or the Univerſall 


Judgment, and objects to interpreting it of the + 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem- that the ſame fignal 

cataſtrophe (of Jeruſalem) did not influence th l 
Jews to acknowledge the Meſſiah.— To this i 
may be anſwered, that, as it is impoſſible, at this ſc 
very remote period, to aſcertain preciſely whaf cc 
number our Saviour deſigned to include in thif = ic 
prediction, or how many of the Jews or Gentile m 
were converted by the evidence of the wonderiy of 
events that preceded this great cataſtrophe—(WM N. 
it is utterly impoſſible for any man to prove, tha pa 
this prediction did not receive its completion of 
A peruſal of the ſecond chapter of the Acts mal Pa 
be ſufficient to ſatisfy any unprejudiced rcade na 


that our Saviour's words were N verifid 
according to his intention. | 
An inſuperable objection againſt underſtand 


Whi 
hind 


1 
things is, that, if that had been deſigned, it 


would have been impoſſible for any converſion of 
the Jews immediately to ſucceed the Meſſiah's 
coming, as they would have been involved in 
ſudden and irreſiſtible deſtruction ; and could 
not, as on another occaſion, (when, upon Laza- 
rus's being raiſed from the grave, they acknow- 
ledged Chriſt to be their temporal deliverer) on 
beholding the deſolation of their devoted city, 


that cometh in the name of the Lord”—in ac- 
knowledgement of a ſpiritual Saviour, 
In further ſupport of his hypotheſis, the 


ſerves (Sermon, p. 24.) that “ the 3oth verſe 
ſcems ſtrongly to oppoſe, if not irrefragably to 
confute, the opinion that this paſſage may be re- 
ferred to the deſtruction of Jeruſalem *.” For 
my own part, I ſee no irrefragable confutation 
of ſuch an opinion in any thing here advanced. 
Nothing but a literal interpretation of this 
paſſage can render it applicable to the great day 
of retribution : for, if it be compared with other 
parts of Scripture, it will evidently appear not 
jnapplicable to the deſtructior. of Jeruſalem and 


* This opinion is very ingeniouſfly ſupported by a gen- 
tleman of equal candour and learning, Mr. Niſbett, in an- 
wer to Dr. Edwards. The Anſwer is told by Johnſon, 
White, and Payne, London, 

B 4 the 


repeat the joyful acclamation—* Bleſſed is he 


learned critic cites the xxivth Matt. He ob- 
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the Jewiſh polity. The ſudden and irreſiſtible 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and the Jewiſh ſtate, 
is ſimilar to that deſtruction which indicates 
almighty vengeance, and 1s often expreſſed by 
God's coming in the clouds. In Pſalm civ. 3. 
God is ſaid to make the clouds his chariot.” 
In Ifaiah xix. 2. © Behold, the Lord rideth on 
a ſwift cloud, and ſhall come into Egypt. „— And 
XXV1. 21. For behold, the Lord cometh out of 
his place to puniſh the inhabitants of the earth 
for their iniquity.” In all which places the 
words coming, and the clouds of heaven, cannot be 
literally interpreted, though the prophecies 
were perfectly accompliſhed. Nor is there 
more reaſon why Chriſt's coming to deſtroy 
Jeruſalem, and ſubvert the Jewiſh polity, ſhould 
be a viſible and perſonal appearance, than God's | 
coming to take vengeance ſhould be ſo. With 
regard to the ſign of the Son of Man appearing 
in heaven, the celeſtial appearances deſcribed by 
Joſephus, Bell. Jud. Lib. 6. Cap. 31, and 
Tacit. Hiſt, Lib. 5. F. 13., illuſtrate the pro- 
priety of referring this prophecy to the deſtruc- 
tion of Jeruſalem. An almoſt irrefutable reaſon 
againſt interpreting the 3oth verſe of the final | 
diſſolution 1s, that any prediction of future 
judgment is. contradicted by the 35th verſe— 
Heaven and earth ſhall paſs away, but. my 

words ſhall not paſs away,” Had this paſſing 


away 
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away of heaven and earth (parallel to St. Peter's 
deſcription of the diſſolving elements) no fur- 
ther meaning than was contained in the preced- 
ing parts of the prophecy, this verſe would have 
been tautological. 

Our learned critic gives us the following ex- 
cellent analyſis of this difficult chapter. 

« By comparing St. Luke with St. Matthew, 
we diſcover that the two queſtions of the latter 
relate entirely to one ſubject: the firſt to the 
time, when the vengeance was to be inflicted : 
—the ſecond to the ſigns, which were to 
precede its execution.” (Sermon, p. 21.) 
—From this analyſis we ſhould be inclined to 
think Dr. Edwards deſigned to confine this pro- 
phecy to one event the deſtruction of Jeruſa- 
lem, had he not obſerved in p. 18. of his Ser- 
mon, that ** in this chapter a prophecy of the 


apparent or real prediction of the approaching 
diſſolution of the world.” This contradiction 
Dr. Edwards ſeems to have been betrayed into 


lubſequent concluſions by the ſame mode of in- 
terpreting ſimilar expreſſions in the epiſtles. 


deſtruction of Jeruſalem is entangled with an 


by literally interpreting a few expreſſions in 
the chapter now under conſideration, and into his 


In order to give a readier ſolution to the difſi- 
ulties ariſing from this literal interpretation of 
; figura- 
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1 26 } 
figurative language, it may be proper to inquire, 
how far the expreſſions in queſtion admit of he. 
ing literally interpreted. _ 

The firſt phraſe, in the explanation of which 
our critic ſeems to have erred, is“ the end of 
the world,“ in ver. 3., and, © the end is not yet,” 
in ver. 6., and again, © and then ſhall the end 


come,” in ver. 14. of Matt. xxiv. On which 


phraſes Mr. Locke has left us the following very 
accurate obſervations.—*< It is certain that 20 
and ouleAtia Tz e, or r &iwuy, Cannot ſig- 


nify every where, as we render it, the End of the | 
World, which denotes but one certain period of 
time; for the world can have but one end, 


whereas thoſe words ſignify, in different places, 


different periods of time, as will be manifeſt to 
any one who will compare theſe texts where they | 
occur—Matt. xiii. 39, 40. and xxiv. 3. and 
XXViii. 20. 1 Cor. x. 11. Heb. ix. 26.—” | 


(Locke's Works, Vol. III. p. 181.) 


Another phraſe is, the coming of the Son of | 
Man, ver. 24. Dr. Edwards, throughout his 
Sermon, ſeems to underſtand this phraſe to mean 
a viſible appearance of the Son of Man.— To 
omit other proofs, one may ſuffice from the fol- 
lowing verſe of the ſame chapter“ For where | 
the carcaſs is, there will the eagles be gathered 
together; from which it is evident, that the 
phraſe © coming”*” muſt have.the fignification | 

| 1 of 


41 J 


of taking vengeance upon the Jews whitherſo- 
ever the Roman ſtandard (ie eagles) was born, 
which the moſt authentic hiſtories inform us 
was completely executed upon that exiled and 
devoted people. Great ſtreſs is laid upon the 
word /ee : which even in this chapter cannot be 
taken literally, it being uſed in ver. 33. in a 
much greater latitude than that of beholding an 
object with the bodily eye.—< So likewiſe ye, 
when ye ſhall ſee all theſe things, &c. Now in 
* all theſe things” are included the ſigns, in the 
preceding verſes, deſcriptive of the threatened 
deſtruction, and which cannot all be objects of 
viſion. I am aware, indeed, that the rule of 


criticiſm delivered in the former part of the 


Sermon, 1s not much regarded here, nor does it 
appear neceſſary. For it ſeems much more 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the Evangeliſts wrote 
in the language of nature, than of critical pre- 
ciſion. Nor does it appear very reſpectful to the 
great Author of language, to preſcribe rules for 
the revelation of himſelf to his creatures. 

It certainly is not neceſſary always to refer 
« the coming of the Son of Man'“ to the final 
judgment, ſince in St. John it muſt be referred 
to the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. “ Jeſus faith 
unto him, if I will that he tarry till I come, 
what is that to thee?” chap. xxi. 22. And the 
reaſon why there 1s no parallel account of this 

| prophecy 
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prophecy in St. John ſeems to be, that it was 
accompliſhed before his goſpel was written, and 
therefore required no particular account. 

Dr. Edwards makes ſome remarks on the par- 
ticles then and for, in the next chapter, which, 
he fays, connect that with the preceding. But 
he wholly omits the mention of the particle but 
in the 36th verſe of the xxivth chapter. This 
particle is ſurely as ſtrong a disjunctive, as the 
others are copulatives. I ſhould therefore con- 
clude, that the prediction more immediately 
relating to the end of the world begins here 
(though it may be alluded to in ſeveral other 
parts of the chapter), eſpecially if we conſider the 
emphatic meaning of “ that day“ —a phraſe 
correſponding to the“ great and remarkable 


day.**—Compare 2 Tim. i. 12. 18. and iv. 8.— 


To this it may be objected, that what follows in 
the 40th and 41ſt verſes cannot be admitted to 
belong to any prediction of the laſt day. It is 
evident, however, that there may be a tranſition 
in the following verſe, from this prediction to 
that concerning Jeruſalem. This tranſition 
fcems to be made by the particle buf, in ver. 37. 

To corroborate this opinion, it ought to be 
obſerved, that our Saviour deſigned not to pre- 
dict the exact period of the end of the world, 
ſince, in ver. 36, he ſeems to declare, that it was 


no part of his miſſion to announce the time of f 


the 


1 


the final judgment. And Chriſt expreſsly pro- 
hibits curioſity in ſuch inquiries Acts 1. 7. 

To this opinion Dr. Edwards objects, that 
* to ſuppoſe that at the 36th verſe, the day of 
judgment 1s introduced as a 'period diſtinct and 
diſtant from the ſubverſion of the Jewiſh polity, 
is to ſuppoſe either that our Saviour prophecied, 

or that the Evangeliſt wrote, without any regard 
to propriety or connection.” (Serm. p. 23.) 
But this objection is founded upon a ſuppoſition, 
that propriety and connection are here both 
violated, which he has not even attempted to 
prove: nor has he proved that the prophetic 
ſtyle is confined to the ſame rules as any other. 
A very ſtrong preſumption againſt this pro- 
phecy's containing more than an alluſion to the 
day of judgment 1s, that this awful event is not 


liſts of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem : and there- 
fore it may fairly be ſuppoſed, that there are two 
diſtin&t prophecies recorded by St. nene in 
the 24th and following chapters. 

IIL I ſhall now proceed to conſider the paſ- 
ſages adduced from the Epiſtles. The firſt paſ- 
ſage adduced by our critic in the epiſtolary 
writings is, 1 Theſſ. v. 4. But ye, brethren, 
are not in darkneſs that that day ſnould overtake 
you as a thief. - On this paſſage we find the 
following remarks— That theologians have 
entirely 


annexed to the deſcription in the other Evange- 
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day, which, with reſpect to every individual, 


5 
entirely miſapprehended the deſign of the para- 
graph. Becauſe St. Paul aſſures his brethren, 
that the coming of Chriſt was not at hand, they 
have raſkly repreſented him as informing them 
that it was therefore at a conſiderable diſtance; 
and as one miſtake generally leads to another, 
they have conſidered the prophecy of the Man of 
Sin as deſcribing a ſyſtem of ſpiritual corruption, 
which began to operate in the earlieſt ages of the 
Church, and which the revolution of ſeventeen 
centuries has not been able to diſpel.” It will 
not, however, be candid to charge all preceding 
theologians with miſapprehenſion of theſe 
points without examining them.—On the con- 
text we may make this preliminary remark, that 
the Apoſtle deſigned not to acquaint his Theſſa- 
lonian converts with the time of Chriſt's coming 
to judgment But of the times and ſeaſons, 
brethren, ye have no need that I write unto you.” 
(ver. 1.) It was rather. his deſign to exhort 
them to a diligent preparation for that important 


muſt always be ſaid to be © near at hand.“ 
That the Apoſtle cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed 
to have expected that day to be near at hand, or 
even approaching (except in a peculiar ſenſe, or 
in compariſon of thouſands of years with eter- 
nity) is hence evident. Let no man deceive 
you by any means, for that day ſhall not come, 

except 
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except there come a falling away firſt, and that 
Man of Sin be revealed, the Son of Perdition.*” 
(2 Theſſ. 11. 3.) In order to ſupport their 
opinion, thoſe who pretend, that the Apoſtles 
were in a conſiderable error with regard to the 
final diſſolution, find it neceſſary to give this 
text ſuch a ſenſe as may imply the prophecy to 
have been long ſince fulfilled. 

An inſuperable objection to this interpretation, 
or to any other than that of a diſtant event is, 
that Anti-Chriſt was to appear by ſlow degrees, 
at firſt working iniquity ſo ſecretly as not to be 
perceived, until the obſtacle which hindered him 
ſhould be removed (2 Theſſ. ii. J.). It is ob- 
ſerved by the learned Mede, in the apoſtacy of 
latter times, that @rogaciz, or apoſtaſy, means a 
defection from Chriſtianity to Idolatry : conſe- 
quently the interpretation which Dr. Whitby 
gives of this prophecy, referring it to the rebel- 
ous and unbelieving Jews, muſt be erroneous. 
But our critic ſeems to have founded his opi- 
mon, that the apoſtaſy here ſpoken of “ä muſt 
aye ſprung up and arrived at its maturity 
within the compaſs of a few years,“ upon the 
uthority of Grotius, whom he quotes on this 
occaſion. Great as the authority of that eminent 
eologue may ſeem, his arguments are by no 
means 1nvulnerable. 

Grotius 
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Grotius ſuppoſes, that by the Man of Sin is tg 
be underſtood Caius Caligula. But in this ſup. 
poſition there is ſuch an anachroniſm as muſt 
greatly invalidate, if not totally deſtroy, the whole 
ſyſtem of his reaſoning. By this hypotheſis the 
Apoſtle is made to prophecy of a perſon already 
dead, his Epiſtle having evidently been written 


under the imperial government of Claudius 
Cæſar, the ſucceſſor of Caligula, as appears from Ml * 
Acts xi. 28. and from the Epiſtle itſelf, Chap. ( 
ii. g. So groſs an error muſt render the opinion ] 
of any man untenable. And while this fingle f 
teſtimony is held forth to us, which we hae 
proved to be fallacious, we have the concurring - 
authorities of Tertullian, St. Chryſoſtom, St.“ 
Auguſtine, Turretine, Limborch, Tillotſon, &c.M © 
beſide the experience of the beſt living com- 
mentators, who daily witneſs the gradual pro 2 
greſs of this prophecy towards its final com £ 
pletion. 4 
The paſſage, which has already engaged { Y 
much of our time, is ſaid © expreſsly to conta in 
dict a favourite hypotheſis of the celebrated Dr 5 
Taylor; which ſuppoſes that the time of Chriſt 15 
coming is repreſented in ſcripture as coincidem ix. 


with the time of our death. (On the Romans 
P- 355.) | 

This aſſertion is founded upon an expreſſio 
of St. Paul, © I die daily.“ (1 Cor. xv. 31 


2 


It is thus paraphraſed by Mr. Locke—* As to 
myſelf, I am expoſed, vilificd, treated ſo, that 
die daily, 1. e. I am ſo expoſed to contempt, 
cruelties, and dangers, that my life is in jeopardy 
every day. What connexion this expreſſion of 
the Apoſtle's danger can have with the lingering 
ſickneſs or gentle decay by which a conſiderable 
portion of the human ſpecies terminate life, I 
am at a loſs to conceive, Nor do I ſee much 
reaſon in the obſervation, that © it is far from 
being the caſe, that the death of individuals 
comes upon them as a thief.” (Sermon, p. 31.) 
The ſudden appearance of our Lord in the de- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem, when he found mankind 
immerſed in buſineſs and pleaſure, may be applied 
to his appearance at the final judgment (of 
which the former was an awful emblem) when, 
in all probability, he will find the men of that 
generation engaged in the like manner, ſo that 
they ſhall perceive themſelves overwhelmed 
with inevitable deſtruction, “ while they cry 
peace and ſafety.” And thus does the awful 
hour of death, which conſigns men over to 
judgment, ſo ſurprize the generality of men, 
while thoughtleſs and inattentive to this impor- 
ant event amidſt all their daily warnings of it, 
that the day of their death comes upon them, 


ike the day of judgment, © as a thict in the 
C e mras.** 
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night.” And thus may the coming of Chriſt be 
coincident to the day of our death. 


Biſhop Law's commendation therefore of Dr, 
Taylor's hypotheſis is perfectly juſt, and till the 


hypotheſis be ſubverted by more cogent and 


convincing arguments than thoſe which we have 
now recited, it muſt ſtill remain to afford a 
ſolution to many difficulties which its opponent 
has advanced. 

IV. The laſt place noticed in the Sermon be- 
fore us is taken from the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, | 
Chap. x. 25. Not forſaking the aſſembling of | 
ourſelves together, as the manner of ſome is; but 
exhorting one another; and ſo much the more, 
as ye fee the day approaching.” We find the 
following tranſlation of this paſſage, perhaps | 
more elegant than faithful, in page 32 of the 
Sermon. Not forgetting, as ſome habitually | 
do, that awful ſeaſon, in which we muſt all be 
convened before the tribunal of Chriſt, but ex- 
horting each other to the practice of righteouſ- 
neſs, and urging theſe admonitions with ſo 
much the more importunity, as ye ſee this ſo- 
lemn event approaching.” This interpretation | 
depends entirely upon the ſenſe of the original | 
words rendered forſaking, and aſſembling ourſelves 
together in the vulgar tranſlation. We are told | 
that the words eqxalararu, and x joe, OCCUT | 
three times in the Septuagint in the ſignification | 
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of forgetting.” The paſſages alluded to, I be- 
lieve, are Deut. xxxii. 18., and Iſaiah xvii. 10. 
and xxiii. 15. In all which paſſages the ſenſe 
will be preciſely the ſame, whether we uſe the 
word for/ake or forget. But I do not believe the 
word tyze]axumw is ever uſed in the Septuagint 
verſion in the abſolute ſenſe of forget. Eynalad 
is uſed more than an hundred times in the Sep- 
tuagint in the ſenſe of for/ake, which is the ge- 
neral uſe of the word, and is agreeable to the 
etymology of it. It is invariably uſed in this 
ſenſe in the New Teſtament, and, what is very 
remarkable, St. Paul uſes it entirely in this 
ſenſe. See Rom. ix. 29., 2 Cor. iv. 9., 2 Tim. 


iv. 10. 16., Heb. xiii. 5, Little doubt there 


fore remains, which is the true meaning of the 
word £yxo|antunu. 

As to the word eniovaywyn, it is urged, that it 
is the ſame which St. Paul uſes in ſpeaking of 
the univerſal aſſembly of all nations at the day 
of retribution. But it ſeems to have been for- 
gotten, that the different adjuncts may alter the 
meaning of the word. In Hebrews we have 
Tiouaywyn tavlw: in 2 Theſſ. ii. 1. nuw eriovua- 
yuyns er avlov, Surely the aſſembling of ourſelves 
together (as by our own inclination), and he a/- 
ſembling of us together unto him, or, according to 
the vulgar tranſlation, © our gathering together 
unto him” (as by ſome external power), muſt 

4 ſignify 
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ſignify very different things. Mr. Locke ob- 


ſerves, that it is not uncommon for St. Paul to 
uſe the ſame word in ſentences diſtant from each 
other in a very contrary ſenſe. 
The verb, from which the noun is derived, 
we find uſed in the New Teſtament, in the ſenſe 
of, © to gather,” collect,“ © aſſemble,” in 
Matt. xxiii. 37., Mark i. 33., Luke xii. 1. 13. 
34. And the noun, without the prepoſition, 
originally ſignified an aſſembly, ſynagogue, or 
congregation, from which it was transferred to 


the place of aſſembling, and was uſually taken in 


a ſenſe ſynonymous to that in which we uſe the 
vord Church. Beza thinks the auxiliary -v was 
prefixed to diſtinguiſh a Chriſtian church from 
a Jewiſh ſynagogue. The note of this learned 
man is ſo ſatisfactory and accurate that I beg 
leave to tranſcribe it here. Addidi mutuæ epi- 
theton partim propter reciprocum pronomen, 
partim perſpicuitati ſtudens. Nec enim dubium 
eſt quin de cœtibus eccleſiaſticis iſtud intelli- 
gitur, quos ſubterfugiebant nonnulli propter 
aliorum Judæorum metum, ſicut aliquandiu 
factitarunt Nicodemus, et Joſephus Arimathæ- 
enſis, ut infra dicetur apertiùs, ver. 35 and 39. 
Noluit autem uti voce evvzywyns, ut Chriſtia- 


norum Eccleſiam & Judaicis Synagogis diſtin- 
gueret, quas iſti potiùs frequentabant, in quos | 
hæc reprehenſio dirigitur : et addidit prepoſt- | 

| tionem | 


1 


tionem ems, deſignans videlicet caput hujus ag- 
gregati cœtũs, nempe Chriſtum, quem expreſsè 
nominat Paulus, 2 Theſſ. ii. 1.; quò ſpectant 
etiam Chriſti verba, Joan. xvii. 11.” Vide 
Bezam in Heb. p. 681. Edit. Cant. 1642. 
And if the Hebrew verſion be admitted of any 
conſequence, we find the words there perfectly 
agreeable to the ſenſe which we have given of 
2j and mmiouayuyn. | 


php De 2Nv9 N 
From this critical examination of the words 


in diſpute, there appears no reaſon why we 
ſhould not admit the vulgar tranſlation, eſpe- 
cially if we conſider the context, to which it is 
perfectly agrecable. 
The deſign of this chapter is, to prove that 
the legal ceremonies could not by any means 
purify the conſcience, and thence to argue 
the inſufficiency of the Moſaic Law, and the 
neceſſity of looking beyond it. Thence the 
Apoſtle urges the Chriſtian converts to im- 
prove the privileges of heir High Prieſt, and 


covenant, incomparably more excellent than the 


Jewiſh, to the purpoſes of a fiducial approach 
to God, a conſtant at:cendance on his public 
worſhip (as purified by the Chriſtian inſtitution), 
and a benevolent regard for each other—to v. 26. 
It may be added, that the judicious and learned 
arch-deacon Paley has admitted this text as an 
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authority for public worſhip *, to which the 


Apoſtle exhorts the Hebrews, by informing 
them, that, as the end of the Jewiſh polity and 
juriſdiction was approaching, they would ſoon 
ccaſe to be perſecuted for this public profeſſion 
of the faith. 

It is to be obſerved, that the paſſage juſt 
examined correſponds with the following of 
St. Peter. But the end of all things is at 
hand : be ye therefore ſober, and watch unto 
prayer;” (1 Pet. iv. 7.) if ſo, the explanation 
already given of the former may ſuffice to remove 
any objection ariſing from the latter. An obvious 
ſolution, however, we preſume to offer of this 


difficulty, which is, by rendering the word | 


wz/wv as relating to perſons, inſtead of things. 


Our critic obſerves, in a note on Luke xxi. 31. 
that © Dr. Sykes very readily allows, that by the | 
kingdom of God we are here to underſtand its 


glorious ſtate and perfection in a future world: 


and, that “any other interpretation would be 
utterly groundleſs.” But, I believe, it is very | 
caſy to prove, either that he has miſtaken Dr. | 
Sykes, or that Dr. Sykes is inconſiſtent with | 
himſelf. The latter has endeavoured to prove, | 
that the phraſe, © Kingdom of God,” refers to 


chapters ii. 44. and vii. 13, 14, of Daniel. It} 


? dee Paley's Moral Philoſopby, p. 355» 
| THEE ought 
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ought therefore to be proved, that the paſſages 
in Daniel were interpreted by the Jews in the 
ſenſe in which he underſtands the parallel paſ- 
ſage of St. Luke, before the conſtruction which 
he gives it be allowed - hich, I am perſuaded, 
will be no eaſy taſk. 

From a literal interpretation of the foregoing 
paſſages, where their figurative meaning ſuited 
not his hypotheſis, and by a more liberal inter- 
pretation of others, of which the literal meaning 
ſuited it no better, our critic has erroneouſly con- 
cluded, © that the Apoſtles expected in their 
own time the end of the world and the appearance 
of Chriſt :** a concluſion which, he ſays, is coun- 
tenanced by the reſpectable authority of Mr. 
Locke. (Sermon, p. 35.) 

Mr. Locke's opinion 1s grounded on the 
ſeveral following paſſages of the apoſtolical 
writings: 1 Theſſ. iv. 15. and v. 6.; 1 Cor. i. 7., 
and vii. 29. 3I., and x. II.; Rom. xiii. 11, 12.; 
Heb. x. 37. 

For complete fatisfaction in this point, I beg 
leave to refer the reader to Mr. Locke's para- 
phraſe of theſe paſſages, by comparing which 
with the tenor of ſcripture, he will be enabled to 
decide for himſelf. 

It may be worth while, however, t beſtow a 
few remarks upon Mr. Locke's opinion. On 
he paſſage to which our critic refers us, (2 Cor. 
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v. 3.) Beza obſerves, © Nam quod hoc refert 
Caſtellio ad eos qui vivi in judicio deprehenden. 
tur (de quibus 1 Theſſ. iv. 16) ne refutatione 
quidem mihi videtur indigere. Mr. Locke 
indeed obſerves, that © the Apoſtle looked on 
the coming of Chriſt as not far off * ;?* but it 
is not clear, that he conſidered the coming of 
Chriſt as ſynonymous to the © end of the 
world: as he has no where declared it, it 
ſeems to be taking his words in a very peculiar | 
ſenſe, to aver that ſuch was his opinion. His 
note on the fourth verſe of the 2 Cor. v. 3. ſeems 
abſolutely inconſiſtent with ſuch an opinion. 
But whatever might be this great man's opi- 
nion of this matter, it is ſomewhat remarkable, | 
that he ſhould omit to mention all the paſlages | 
on which our critic has formed his opinion. It 
is equally remarkable, that, if Mr. Locke really! 
held the opinion imputed to him, he ſhould} 
draw no concluſions from it ſimilar to thoſe} 
which Dr. Edwards has drawn—that he ſhould! 
no where charge the Scriptures with ſuch an 
obſcurity as was a confiderable imperfectiou, and 
even a conſiderable error, ſo directly as the latter | 
has done. (See Sermon, p. 9, 10.) But it 1 


ſtill more remarkable, that the error with which! 


the writers of the New Teſtament are charged! 


* Paraphraſe on 2 Cor. 


ſhould 


3 


˖ ſhould not only have eluded the ſagacity of fo 
acute a reaſoner as Mr. Locke, but of all the 
celebrated critics from the firſt age of chriſtianity 
to the preſent day, Nor is it eaſy to account 
for thoſe inveterate enemies to the goſpel, the 
Jews, omitting to charge the Apoſtles with an 
error which might have obſtructed the progreſs 
of the Chriſtian cauſe, as it implied ſo much 
fallibility in it's advocates.— Did this error re- 
main to be detected by the celebrated Mr. 
Gibbon, after eſcaping the cenſure of critics 
for more than ſeventeen centuries ?—Let him 
not boaſt the triumph, *“ Telum imbelle ſine 
ictu conjecit.“ | 

An impartial review of the writings of the 
Apoſtles palpably contradicts the opinion that 
they expected the world to ſubſiſt but a few 
years longer. For whoever will be at the pains 


JPl- 
ble, | 
ages | 
It 
eally 


ould WM of examining their own ſimple hiſtory of them- 
thoſe WW ſelves, will find, that, by founding churches on 
ould WW conſtitutions adapted to endure for ages, and, 


h an by the judicious appointment of ſucceſſors, pro- 
and WI viding for the gradual propagation of a religion 
latter I which comprehended very remote ages, they 


t it 5 diſcovered no apprehenſion of univerſal judg- 
which ment to take place within a ſhort period, nor any 
argc expectation of the laſt and grand cataſtrophe of | 


expiring nature. St, Paul ſpeaks of his own 
death as very near (2 Tim. iv. 6.), and there- 


ſhould fore 
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fore could not expect this awful event in his 
own time, and alſo predicts other events which 
are totally incompatible with any expectation of 
an approaching diſſolution of the world. So 
far indeed from this Apoſtle's expecting the end 
of the world in his own time, he plainly inti- 
mates that it was to endure for many ages.— 
« God,” ſays he, © hath raiſed us up together, 
that in the ages to come, he might ſhow the ex- 
ceeding riches of his grace.” (Epheſ. ii. 6, 7.) 
The events alſo which he foretold corroborate our 
opinion, that he conceived the world would en- 
dure for many ages, viz. the caſting away of the 
Jews, their long continuance in unbelief, and 
their future reſtoration, together wan the fulneſs 
of the Gentiles. 


Upon the whole then, it becomes every ſeri- 
ous reader moſt earneſtly to conſider, whether a 
neceſſary obſcurity in the delivery of a prophecy, 
and a bare poſſibility of a miſtake ariſing from 
it to thoſe to whom it was immediately deli- 
vered, can be of weight enough to counter- 
balance the credit of the goſpel hiſtory, derived 
from the exact completion of other prophecies, 
as well as the inconteſtible evidence of mira- 
cles, of which the goſpel is an authentic hiſtory, 
and the certainty that the writers of it were di- 
rected by the infallible ſpirit of truth. For if 

il 
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it be granted, that our Saviour prophecied in 
ſuch terms as neceſſarily occaſioned a conſiderable 
error in the Apoſtles, by which the goſpel be- 
comes chargeable with imperfection—the truth 
of our religion muſt, in either caſe, be greatly 
invalidated—for it would be impoſſible to prove, 
that any revelation which is erroneous or imper- 
fect could be derived from the ſource of infinite 
perfection and infallibility—the providence of 
God in protecting and defending this work of 
his wiſdom, being neceſſarily ſuppoſed analo- 
gous to that exerciſed over all his other works. 
In vain therefore are we called upon (p. 35), 
te moſt earneſtly to conſider, whether the real 
intereſts of Chriſtianity would not be more 
eſſentially promoted by conceding the objection 
that the Apoſtles expected in their own time the 
end of the world and the coming of Chriſt“ 
and therefore were in a conſiderable error. In 
vain are we told, that we need not be appre- 
henfive that any injurious conſequences will 
ariſe from the conceſſion, or that an ingenious 
profeſſor (the biſhop of Landaff) very readily 
acknowledges, the Apoſtles might ſarely be 
proper witneſſes of the life and reſurre<ion of 
Jeſus, though they were ignorant of the preciſe 
time when he would come to judge the world.” 
For it is too obvious to need any proof, that if 
the Apoſtles were under a conſiderable error, and 
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ſore could not expect this awſul event in his it 
own time, and alſo predicts other events which WY 1 
are totally incompatible with any expectation of WM + 
an approaching diſſolution of the world. $9 ci 
far indeed from this Apoſtle's expecting the end o 
of the world in his own time, he plainly inti- Wl it 
mates that it was to endure for many ages.— ö t 
« God,” ſays he, © hath raiſed us up together, f 
that in the ages to come, he might ſhow the ex. Ml 
ceeding riches of his grace.” (Epheſ. ii. 6, ).) 1 
The events alſo which he foretold corroborate our Ml | 
opinion, that he conceived the world would en- 
dure for many ages, viz. the caſting away of the : 


Jews, their long continuance in unbelief, and 
their future reſtoration, together wen the fulneſs 
of the Gentiles. 


Upon the whole then, it becomes every ſeri- | 
ous reader moſt earneſtly to conſider, whether a 
neceſſary obſcurity in the delivery of a prophecy, ? 
and a bare poſſibility of a miſtake arifing from 
it to thoſe to whom it was immediately deli- 

vered, can be of weight enough to counter- |} 
balance the credit of the goſpel hiſtory, derived , 
from the exact completion of other prophecies, 
as well as the inconteſtible evidence of mira- | 
cles, of which the goſpel is an authentic hiſtory, | 
and the certainty that the writers of it were di- 
rected by the infallible ſpirit of truth. For it | 
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it be granted, that our Saviour prophecied in 
ſuch terms as neceſſarily occaſioned a conſiderable 
error in the Apoſtles, by which the goſpel be- 
comes chargeable with imperfection—the truth 
of our religion muſt, in either caſe, be greatly 
invalidated—for it would be impoſſible to prove, 
that any revelation which is erroneous or imper- 
{e& could be derived from the ſource of infinite 


perfection and infallibility—the providence of 
God in protecting and defending this work of 
his wiſdom, being neceſſarily ſuppoſed analo- 
gous to that exerciſed over all his other works, 
In vain therefore are we called upon (p. 35), 
e moſt earneſtly to coniider, whether the real 
intereſts of Chriſtianity would not be more 
eſſentially promoted by conceding the objection 
that the Apoſtles expected in their own time the 
end of the world and the coming of Chriſt' 
and therefore were in a conſiderable error. In 
vain are we told, that we need not be appre- 
henſive that any injurious conſequences will 
ariſe from the conceſſion, or that an ingenious 
profeſſor (the biſhop of Landaff) very readily 
acknowledges, the Apoſtles might ſurely be 
proper witneſſes of the life and reſurrection of 
Jeſus, though they were ignorant of the preciſe 
time when he would come to judge the world.” 
For it is too obvious to need any proof, thar if 
the Apoſtles were under a conſederable error, and 

that 
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that error was derived from the Teacher of thein e 
religion, they might alſo be liable to confi e 
derable error in teaching that religion to man- 
kind—and even the Author of it himſelf would” 
be chargeable with the moſt palpable contra 
dictions, if, after promiſing to ſend them the 


7 


«« ſpirit of truth, who ſhould guide them intall be 
all truth,“ thoſe to whom the ſpirit was already 
ſent, were ſtill ſubject to confiderable error. 0 
And, indeed, the conſequence of ſuch an errot 4 
may well be inferred from the anxiety with | ; 
which St. Paul labours to convince his Theſſag E 
tonian converts, that they ought not to expe} 4 
the final judgment as an event nearly approach I 
ing—and it may fairly be ſuppoſed, that the * 
Apoſtles would not eaſily fall into an error ol 7 
ſuch confequence, after being ſo fully aware o 5 


it—and having uſed ſo ſolemn an adjuration it 
guarding the Theſſalonians againſt ſo material 
an error. '(2:Thell. ii. 1.) 
If, therefore, ſuch are the conſequences of 
conceding the objection, that the Apoſtles ex1 
pected in their own time the conſummation q 
al! things—the appearance of Chriſt, and th 
d of the world; it becomes thoſe who urg 
it, to give more ſolid and convincing proof 
that the Apoſtles did actually expect ſo awful 
change both in the material and moral world 
during their own exiſtence, than the uncerta! 
| evidenc 


1 1 


evidence of diſputable authorities, however in- 
geniouſly ſupported by the aids of learning and 
criticiſm. To myſelf, indeed, the proofs urged 
by our learned Critic, are far from being ſatis- 
actory. How far they are invalidated by the 
preceding examination of them muſt be left to 
the candid reader to decide. But when it is 
conſidered, that we have all the evidence poſſible 
o be given, that the revelation of the Chriſtian 
religion proceeded from God that the records 
f it were dictated by his infallible Spirit ;— 
nd preſerved by his Providence -e cannot 
uppoſe, that it can contain the ſmalleſt imper- 
:tion or error, however the artful machina- 
ions of it's enemies may ſeem to have ſullicd 
rs original purity. For it muſt be allowed, 
hat the Chriſtian religion proves the Jewiſh to 
hye remained perfect itſelf, notwithſtanding 
lUfferent ſects among the Jews had corrupted 
rs precepts by their traditions—and though 
ney had taught for doctrines the command- 
ments of men, yet the commandment of God 
rmained Holy, Ju, and Good. 

But when we further conſider the figurative 
iyle in which the Author of the prophecy, 
which has been the ſubject of the preceding 
pages, was accuſtomed to ſpeak—the nature of 
prophecy itſelf—the utter impoſſibility of com- 
prehending the full import of every expreſſion 

in 
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ceive was not likely to happen within the limits 


ſhould have miſapprehended their divine Maſter, 
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in a language long ſince obſolete, and, however 
carefully ſtudied, not familiarly underſtood 
and that the language in which it now ſtands? 
recorded, is not the original language in which? 
the prophecy was delivered—the ſtrong pre- 
ſumption againſt. our Saviour's predicting an 
event which he (as only a wiſe and good man in 
the eſtimation of his worſt enemies) muſt per- 


aſſigned for it's accompliſhment—and above all, 
the reaſons why ſome parts of it ſhould be ob- 
ſcurely uttered—we cannot be too cautious in 
ſuppoſing our Saviour to have predicted whats 
was not accompliſhed within the time intended, 
which would inevitably impeach the credit off 
his religion. To which conſiderations it may 
be added, how far more probable it is that well 
ſhould be miſtaken in ſome few expreſſions con- 
tained in the epiſtolary writings, naturally ob- 
ſcure, and ſaid, by one of their writers *, to be 
* hard to be underſtoodꝰ - than that the Apoſtles ö 


and thereby have perpetuated a con/iderable error, 
which muſt impeach, if not deſtroy that autho- 
rity, by which they were commiſſioned to preach} 
the goſpel to all nations, and muſt render their f 
own authority very precarious. , 


St. Peter. 


Upon | 
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Upon theſe conſiderations the following hypo- 


theſis may probably be preferred to the inevita- 


ble conſequences of admitting the Apoſtles to 
have erred in ſo eſſential a point. 


HP OTITRESTIS; 


Our Saviour, in this prophecy, defines the 
time of the deſolation of Jeruſalem, and the 
deſtruction of the Jewiſh polity; but intends 
not to define the limits preſcribed to the dura- 
tion of the world. In metaphors and figures 
zgreeable to the ancient prophets, he deſcribes 
the prognoſticating ſigns of the deſtruction of 
ſeruſalem, from verſe 3 to 28. The prophecy 
opens with foretelling the deſtruction of Jeru- 
lem, by deſcribing the remote ſigns of it's 
approach, from verſe 3 to 14—whence our 
Lord proceeds to deſcribe the nearer figns of 
this calamitous event, and the extreme ſeverity 
of thoſe unparalleled ſufferings which ſhould be 
inflicted on the Jews, to verſe 28. He thence 
proceeds to deſcribe the total deſtruction of the 
Jewiſh ſtate by ſtrong figures, many of which 
are alluſive to the day of judgment—the former 
of which events he declares ſhall be accom- 
pliſhed within the generation then exiſting— 
but as to the latter, at verſe 36 (to which the 
figures uſed in the deſcription of the former 
naturally 


1 


naturally led him), with conſummate wiſdom 
and integrity, he intimates that it was no part 
of his commiſſion to declare the time of it 
but concludes the diſcourſe, by exhorting his 
hearers to ſuch a vigilant preparation, as would 
ſuit the accompliſhment of either of theſe two 
important events—the latter of which he de. 
{cribes in another diſcourſe, recorded in the next 


chapter. 


However exceptionable this hypotheſis may 
appear to thoſe who object to the infallibility of 
the ſcriptures, the obſcurity of the prophecy 
in Matt. xxiv., or in any part of the epiſtolary 
writings; It is at leaſt more ſupported by ſcrip- 
tural authority than that which I have been en- 
deavouring to ſubvert—which ſeems to depend 
on verbal criticiſm, ſometimes ingenious, but 
often erroneous ; or, on authorities ſometimes 
reſpectable, but often vague and precarious. 

Without any wiſh to impoſe theſe Strictures 
upon the world, as the deciſions of a dogmatiſt 
I ſhall conclude them with an earneſt wiſh, that 
they may be read with the ſame reverence fo 
the ſcriptures with which they have been written 
and with the ſame aſſurance, that men may er 
in the ſearch of truth, but that God can never 


err in the revelation of it. 


r 


